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CLOSING HOUR FOR THANKS- 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI GIVING AND CHRISTMAS 
DECEMBER, 1929 On Christmas Day the Museum will open 
VOLUME XXIV, NUMBER 12 at 1 p.m. as usual and close at 5 p. m. in- 
YRIGHT. 1020 stead of 6 p. m. as hitherto. The same clos- 
. - ing hour has now also been established for 
: rhe My rope * ea pe lhanksgiving, though on this day the Mu- 
\ ind Fightv-second Street. New seum opens at 10 a. m. The cafeteria will be ; 
York, N. Y.; Winifred E. Howe, Editor closed all day on Christmas 
Ser Members of the Museum he 
r hers upon receipt of the subscription 
irs iT Ss e coples twenty , 
( pies for s le ar Poe riptio Etanen Bt IHE ANNUAL MEETING OIF ' 
cp ge en ie Sea + acemgaala THE CORPORATION ' 
Enter Second Class Matter J 1927 The Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the Cor- 
| HEA tt lets York, N. } \ct poration of The Metropolitan Museum of 
st 24 \rt, composed of Benefactors and Fellows : 
Fellows for Life and Fellows in Perpetu- | 
itvy—will be held in the Board Room of the 
CONTENTS Museum on Monday afternoon, January | 
ee ee, ere eee meee 20, 1930, at half past four o'clock. The pro- | 
Nesiurek ac Thalis, Tapestry Por sram will be announced in the January 
ae eae neater Al hen CiteBase ssue of the BULLETI 
Jean-Jacques Jans, 1725 313 
Closing Hour for Thanksgiving an 


free Saturday Concerts in Janua 


and March 
lhe Ogden Mills Bequest 
\ Memorial to Bashford Dean 
lhe Stewart Bequest 
\ Tapestry Portrait 
\ Gift of Textiles 
Ihe Museum of Modern Art 
Copies of Egyptian Wall Paintings 
Special Exhibition 
Kleiner’s “Residences Memorables 
Polychrome Vases from Centurips 
lhe Coérdination of Museums 
\ccessions and Notes 


Closing of the Exhibition of Glass ar 
Rugs \ Staff Promotion Member- 
ship—Supplementary Lectures—A Le 
ture on Damascan Mosaics—Publi 
tion Notes—Special Talks for Members 
ind Members’ Children 
List of Accessions and Loans 
Calendar of Lectures 
Free Lectures 
Lectures for which Fees are 


( harged 


\ 


yq PREE SATURDAY CONCERTS 
, IN JANUARY AND MARCH f 





314 Ihe Museum has great pleasure in an- 5 
nouncing that its symphony concerts will be A 
314 eiven this season as usual, under the direc- fu 
314 tion of David Mannes. There will be two 
315 series, the first on Saturday evenings, ]anu- e 
310 ary 4, 11, 18, and 25, and the second Satur- x 
318 day evenings, March 1, 8, 15, and 22. The ay 
319 first series will be the gift of John D. Rocke- . 
320 feller, Jr., and the second that of Clarence P 
H. Mackay. Thanks to their generosity the os 

320 = orchestra will be increased for the season 
322 ~= from fifty-four to sixty-five men, which will “a 
320 ~—s greatly add to its effectiveness i 
325 \s in previous seasons, talks on the con- 6 
320 = cert programs will be given by Thomas Mt 
Whitney Surette in the Lecture Hall at tN 
5:15 p.m. on the days of the concerts i 
Va 
thi 
Ih 
rTHE OGDEN MILLS BEQUES1 
331 Under the terms of the bequest of the lor 
late Ogden Mills, the Museum has received thi 
333 +a contingent bequest, subject to the life gif 
interest of his son, the Hon. Ogden L. Mills, of | 

334 of forty-three pieces of French furniture, 

314 
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mainly of the eighteenth century; fourteen 
clocks, French, eighteenth century; and 
five paintings. In addition it receives out- 
right a monetary bequest of $100,000 and 
the following objects: a painting by 
[Thomas de Keyser, representing a Cavalier 
and three French clocks of the eighteenth 
century. This magnificent bequest, from 
one who gave to the Museum during his 
lifetime many superb examples of Italian 
Renaissance bronzes, will add to our repre- 
sentation of French furniture and accesso- 
ries a collection of quite exceptional impor- 
tance, including many pieces, both furni- 
ture and clocks, of the highest quality 
Equally welcome are the paintings—a 
sketch by Rubens, Christ Triumphant over 
Sin and Death; an Aelbert Cuyp, Two 
Horsemen before an Inn; a Jacob Ruisdael 
Landscape with Fishermen; a Reynolds 
Portrait of a Lady; and the View of 
Port by Joseph Vernet 


) 
I 


A MEMORIAI 
1) BASHFORD DEAN 


Ihe Trustees of the Museum have unan 
imously determined to make one of the 
galleries of its armor collection a memorial 
to Bashtord Dean and to exhibit there the 


f his notable collec- 


most important part 
tion of armor. The gallery will also contain 
a memorial tablet which is being designed 
by Daniel ¢ chester French. For the installa- 
tion of the Dean Collection no date can be 
fixed as vet, but a special reception 1s 
planned at the time of the opening of the 
gallery, of which due notice will be given 

Bashtord Dean crowned his many set 
Vices and gifts to the Museum by the be 
quest of one quarter of his residuary estate 
amounting in round figures to $250,000 
\t the time of his death a part of his collec- 
tion was on loan at the Museum and the 
rest in his home at Riverdale. The appraised 
value of that part of his collection which 
the Museum needed was about $650,000 
The amount required, in addition to his 
generous legacy, to acquire this collection 
lor the Museum was about $400,000, and 
this amount has been made up by generous 
gifts from Mrs. Dean and other members 
of the family, by special contributions from 
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some of our Trustees and friends, and b' 
the application to this purpose of some of 
our Museum funds 

In connection with this announcement 
it seems appropriate to reprint the resolu 
tion adopted by the Trustees after Dr 
Dean’s death 

“In the sudden death of Bashford Dean 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art has suf- 
fered an irreparable loss. His loss was 
grievous to many other public institutions 
to the American Museum of Natural His 
tory, which crowned his work there by the 


lt 


opening of its Hall of Fishes at which 
was to be the guest of honor only the da 
before his death; to Columbia Universit. 
where he was professor of vertebrate zool 
ogv: to the College of the City of New 
York, of which he was a graduate and wher 
he was tutor in natural history trom 1886 
to 1890; and in many other directions of 
public service. But to our Metropolitan 
Museum the loss ts irreparable in the fullest 
sense of that word 

‘He volunteered to be honorary 
of arms and armor without salary in 1900 
His offer of service was gladly accepted 
Later on, in the vear 1912, he was per 
suaded to become curator of this depart 
bin 


regular salary. He continued 


ment on 
this position until the close of the vear 
1927, when he resigned. But his connectio1 
with the Museum was made even mor 
intimate and honorable by his immedi 
election as one of its trustees 

“He was, in fact, the founder of its now 
notable collection of arms and armor. Truc 
the Museum had a small collection of th 
kind before he entered its service, but under 
his management and inspiration it has nov 
become by far the most important colle 
tion of arms and armor in America and vies 
tions 


est collec 


In Importance with the great 
of Europe. It was his ambition to make 

fourth among the armor collections of the 
world and he has gone far to realize 
ambition. It was largely due to his influenc: 
that William H. Riggs and Jean Jacques 
Reubell gave to the Museum the importan 
collections that bear their names. Ther 
was not a nook or corner of Europe or As 
which escaped his search for additions 


his department. Farthest Japan w 
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miliar to him as nearer France, Germany 
nd England. He seems to have known the 
location of every potentially purchasable 
piece of armor in existence and he never for 


n pursuit. He 


got it. He was indefatigable 
never lost the trail. After vears of effort he 
usually succeeded in obtaining the desired 
object, sometimes by purchase and_ not 
infrequently by gift. His recommendations 
to purchase were invariably approved. It 
the Museum itself did not have the needed 
money, he would persuade some of his 
riends to supply it. He was a generous 
lonor himself, far bevond the amount of his 
salary. The Museum’s collection of armor 
is really his monument 

“Nor was his knowledge of arms and 
irmor of merely historical interest. It was 
put to use during the Great War when he 
was called upon by the War Department to 
design the protective helmet for the Amer 


ican army, for which service he, as well as 
the Museum, received the special thanks 
of the Secretary of War 

“He was a prolific writer about subjects 
on which he was an authority. His contri- 
butions to our Museum Bulletin) were 
notable. It is a satisfaction to know that 
one of his most important works, a bibhog- 
raphy of arms and armor, was completed 
before his death and is among the publica- 
tions to be issued by the Museum within 
the present vear. A bibliography in three 
volumes on books and papers dealing with 
fishes, Which he undertook with Dr. C. R 
kastman and Dr. E. W. Gudger of the 
\merican Museum of Natural History, was 
published a few years ago. It was in recog- 
nition of this work that the National 
\cademy of Science awarded to him in 1923 
the Daniel Giraud Elliot Medal, for out- 
standing work in zodlogy 

“He was a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor and had many recognitions of service 
both at home and abroad. He was emi- 
nently human. He had a rare capacity for 
friendship. His knowledge was always at 
the service of every person he could aid 
\nd they were many 

“His widow and the surviving members 
of his family have our warmest sympathy 
In our common bereavement.” 

ROBERT W. DE FORES1 


IHE STEWART BEQUES1 


William Rhinelander Stewart, who died 
on September 4, 1929, bequeathed to the 
Museum his collection of cabinet-size speci- 
mens of blue and white Chinese porcelains 
and a portrait of Louis XVI. These works 
of art are exhibited this month in the Room 
of Recent Accessions 

The portrait of the ill-fated French mon- 
arch is an oval measuring 31/5 Inches in 
height by 2514 inches in width. It ts painted 
in oils on canvas. The king 1s represented in 
half-figure, wearing a pale hlac coat over a 
flowered white waistcoat. Across his breast 
is the blue ribbon of the Order of the Holy 
Ghost, together with the star of the order 
He also wears the badge of the Golden 
Fleece. The blue and red of the ribbons, the 
delicate, neutralized colors of the costume 
and the background, and the brilliant car- 
nations of the flesh tones make an agreeably 
balanced color scheme. Typical of the arti- 
ficiality of the period are the vivacity of 
expression, the lustrous eves, the conven- 
tional quirk of the full, sensuous lips with 
which the painter has enlivened the dull, 
good-natured features of his royal sitter 

\lthough the painting 1s unsigned, it 
may be attributed to Pierre-Louis Dumes- 
nil. Two other examples of the portrait are 
known. One ts in the Museum of Versailles; 
the other in the Kunsthalle at Karlsruhe 
The latter, according to the inscription on 
the frame, was presented by the king in 
1778 to M. Du-Boy, Chevalier de Duguet. 
Dumesnil was born at Paris in 1698 and 
died there in 1781. He is best known for his 
genre pictures, somewhat in the stvle of 
Chardin, and for his religious and historical 
paintings. Not a painter of great talent, he 
nevertheless possessed a pleasing ability 
that 1s well exemplified in this portrait of 
Louis XVI, which, after being shown in the 
Room of Recent Accessions, will take its 
place In a More appropriate setting In one 
of the galleries of decorative arts devoted 
to the period of Louts XVI. 

JOSEPH BRECK 

[he blue and white Chinese porcelains 1n 
the William Rhinelander Stewart Collection 
areofthe K’ang Hsi, Yung Chéng, and Ch ‘ten 
lung periods, which have supplied the bulk 


210 
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of the finest Chinese porcelains in Western — paste base was used, then coated with the 


collections. By ahappy coincidence, thiscol- — soft-paste composition. No pieces of the 


lection is made up largely of the so-called 
soft-paste specimens, a type of porcelain of 
which there have hitherto been few examples 
in the Museum. One uses the term “‘soft 
paste” as applied to Chinese porcelains with 
a wary eve on European connoisseurs, who 
insist that soft-paste porcelain, as under- 


latter class are in the Stewart bequest 

The collection, which is made up of on 
hundred and sixteen pieces, all of cabinet 
size, might be grouped under two heads 
first, the larger vases, jars, bowls, ang 
plates, of which approximately half are o 
hard-paste porcelain of the K’ang Hs 





PORTRAIT OF 
BY PIE RRE-LOL 


stood in Europe, has never been made in 
China. We concede the point and label as 
“so-called soft paste” this ware, which is 
distinguished from hard-paste porcelain by 
its extremely light weight, soft creaminess 
of texture, and, in most cases, delicate 
crackle. Usually, as in the present instance 
the decoration is underglaze blue. The un 
usual lightness of weight is due to the use ol 
hua shih, an unctuous, soapy material, in- 
stead of white clay, or kaolin, as a base. Oc- 
casionally we find a specimen which has the 
appearance of soft paste but which 1s suspi- 


clously heavy. In such instances a hard 
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LOUIS XVI 


Is DUMESNII 


period (1602-1722), and halt the 

called soft paste, Ch’1en Lung period (1736 
1790); second, the small pieces, including 
chiefly snuff bottles, miniature jars, and 


small covered boxes. With the exception ol 
a few pieces, this group belongs entirely t 
the solt-paste class and ts attributed either 
to the Yung Chéng period (1722-1730) o1 
to the Ch’1en Lung. Among the larger pieces 
we find several interesting pairs of vases 
and bowls and jars of unusual shape and 
design, all with the sharp, clear blue pecu 
lar to hard-paste porcelains of the K’ang 


Hsi period; there are also a number of ex- 


| 
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celler Spe mens ol { ie] VOr 
ted cr ling on the larger soft-paste 
nieces. It is among the smaller jars and snufl 


iusite modeling and delicacy of design 
, 
The very texture of soft-paste porcelau 
Cliius LSC} to min ‘ rt UICSI iA 4 


far more expensive than ordinary 


t was gene! ik UuSt d lor dainty | ttle objects 

ch as furniture for the writing-table and 
diminutive boxes and vases. [The decoration 
was done by the most skilful painters, who 
used only the finest blue. The resulting 
| o| tne rie id | rm of this exqul 
te art are pleasingly illustrated in this col 
‘ | por ‘ 

PAULINE SIMMON 
A TAPESTRY PORTRATI 

\n unusual French tapestry ot the earl 
eighteenth centur purchased last sum 
mer, 1s Shown this month in the Room ot 
Recent Accessions. Woven at the Manufac 
tory of the Gobelins, it bears the date 1725 
ind the name of Jean-Jacques Jans, ent? 


pbreneur trom 1723 to 1731 ol the first hi 


loom atelier. The inscription, woven in the 


lower right-hand corner of the tapestry 
reads: lans cil anno 1725 

[he tapestrv, which measures 3 feet 2 
nches in height by 2 feet 61% inches in 


width, represents a beautiful young woman 
holding a mask in one hand and gesticulat 
a black dress 


ing with the other. She wears 


of which the somber color is relieved by 
puftings of deep rose on the sleeves and by 
the white and scarlet feathers of the head- 
dress. Her hair is purest gold, gleaming pale 
The 
the background, which shades from brown 


to gold. With such hair 


ion that goes with it 


vellow in the lights color 1s echoed in 
and the complex- 


what woman would 


blonde, who 


the family 


tapestry, a 


Evidently not our sprig 
is, according to a tradition in 
of the former the 


celebrated actress of the Comédie Francaise 


owners ol 


Charlotte Desmares. That the portrait does 
represent an the 
prominence given to the mask, the familiar 
attribute of Thalia, the genial 


actress 1s suggested by 


Muse who 


310 


ARI 
presides over comedy and jovous festivities 
It Was 
Desmares (engraved by 


Lépicié in 1733 


some vears after the date on our 
artist has combined a dagger 
with the mask in tribute to the actress’ ver- 
Despite a that 
may explain the favorite’s early retirement 
thirty- 


the Coypel portrait tends to support 


but here the 


satile talents buxomness 


from the stage (when she was only 


eight 
the traditional identification of the tapes- 


trv, which ts one of a pair representing the 
same personage in different 


PUISeS 
Christine Antoinette Charlotte Desmares 
was born in 1082 at Copenhagen and died in 


1753 at Saint-Germain-en-Lave. Her par- 
ents were both plave rs, and, at the time of 
her birth, formed part of the company of 


French comedians at the Danish court. Her 
father was so much appreciated by the king 
and queen that they stood as sponsors for 
his infant daughter on the occasion of her 
baptism. Charlotte 

ance on the stage at the age ot e1 
the Comédie Francaise in Paris 


where she was soon to enter upon a brilliant 


career Which terminated with her volun- 
tary retirement in 1721. Vivacious, intelli- 
gent, thoroughly versed in her art, she was 
equally esteemed in both tragedy and 
comedy 

Small tapestries such as our new acces- 
sion, copied trom portrait paintings and 


other pictures, were occasionally produced 
at the Gobelins’, 


tury, but 


during the eighteenth cen- 
listed in the official 
They were, s 
spare-time ventures of the 


were not 


records of the manufactory 


to speak the 
entrepreneurs. Such small tapestries might 
gifts to influential patrons, or, 1 


rket 


serve as 


offered for sale, would find a ready m: 
because of their convenient size and rela- 
tive inexpensiveness when compared with 
the cost of the large tapestry hangings that 
principal output of the 
these small pictures 
the portrait now on exhibition is a magnifi- 
cent example, notable not 
charming subject but also for its extraordi- 
nary preservation—the 
fresh as the day the fabric left the loom 
Time has been gallant. 

JosEPH BRECK 


constituted the 


factory. OF tapestr\ 


only for its 


nearly as 


For 


colors 


once, at least 


as Thaha that Coypel painted Mlle 


tapestry; 
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A GIFT OF TEXTILES 


Important additions to the collection of 
textiles have been made through generous 
sifts from George D. Pratt. The accession 
of twenty-four notable specimens of Peru- 
vian textiles, together with a large feather 





FIG. | 


CROCHETED BAND 


PERUVIAN, BEFORE A.D. 200 


cloak of the pre-Inca period, 1s particularly 
welcome. Not less welcome ts the collection 
of fifty-one Egypto-Arabic textiles with 
inscriptions of the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries, as our collection of Fati- 
mid fabrics has hitherto been very weak in 
inscribed material. Also from Egypt come 
two other textiles forming part of Mr. 
Pratt’s gift. One is a small roundel, woven 
in maroon and beige silk, representing two 
crowned personages holding branches (fig 
2). A similar piece, found at Akhmim, is in 
the Museum of Textile Arts at Brussels. 
[hey may be described as Byzantine, of the 
sixth century. The other gift, a small tapes- 
try square representing two figures gather- 
ing grapes, is Coptic of about the third or 
fourth century. 

The Peruvian textiles and the two frag- 
ments just mentioned are exhibited this 
month in the Room of Recent Accessions. 
It will be several months, however, before 
we are able to exhibit the Egypto-Arabi 
textiles, as the work of mounting these 
delicate fabrics cannot be undertaken 
hurriedly. When ready for exhibition, they 
will be the subject of a special article in the 
BULLETIN. 

For a brief account of the history and 
characteristics of Peruvian textiles, the 
reader is referred to an article that appeared 
in the BULLETIN for January, 1929, in con- 


nection with the opening of an exhibition 
in Gallery H 15 of Peruvian textiles in our 
collection. The new accessions include a fine 
tapestry-woven the pre-Inca 
period of the coast, and several complete 
head-bands and girdles, together with many 
fragmentary pieces. Reference has already 
been made to the feather cloak. The most 
modern fabrics in the collection are hardly 
later than the fourteenth or fifteenth cen 
tury; others go back to an indefinite period 
at the beginning of our era. Of especial in 


poncho of 


terest because of their rarity are several 
specimens of the severely designed tapestry 
weaves in the Tiahuanaco style. Three 
crocheted bands may be dated before A.p 
200 by comparison with other specimens Ol 
proto-Nasca culture. A detail of the finest 
of these bands 1s reproduced (fig. 1). As the 
illustration shows, the band is composed ol 
a repeated motive representing a humming 
bird sucking a flower. [The motives are cro 


cheted in a wide gamut of colors—light and 








FIG, 2 


BYZANTINE, 


ROUNDEI 


VI CENTURY 


dark blue, violet, light and dark red, yel- 
low, light and dark green, and olive. In 
another of these bands, marine animals art 
conspicuous; again the range of colors gives 
a rich polychromatic effect. The third band 
Is composed of stepped motives. With the 
additional pieces given by Mr. Pratt, our 
collection of Peruvian textiles is now one otf 
quite unusual interest. 
JOSEPH BRECK. 
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THE MUSEUM 
OF MODERN ARI 


()} The event Ol November ‘ Note 


rt event occurred Lie opening of the 

ely or ized Museum of Modern Art 
ts temporary quarters in the Heckscher 
Building wth Avenue and 57th Street 
[he immediate purpose of this organiza 
tion, as its nnouncement states, is the 


holding of some twenty loan exhibitions 


during the next two and a half vears: it 
timate purpe the forming ot he 

tion of the best modern works o rl The 
first exhibition, now open to the public, the 
tems of which were borrowed, seventy-five 


trom American and twenty-three from tor 


elgn sources, consists of works by the fout 
painters Who. are considered to. bd the 
founders of the present d stv lc (ez I 


Gaugin, Van Gogh, and Seurat. Never bi 
ore, either here or in Europe, in the opinion 
of the writer of this par ph, has the art 
of these men been more favorably shown 


both as re oards the excelle nce of the exam 


ples chosen and the way in which these are 


i, I, ] L, 
LISPLAy ¢ | le 
museum has been divided into an entrance 
lobby and six galleries of convenient size 


and in these rooms, the pictures, widel\ 


lamps concealed in recesses of the ratters 
of the ceiling, show to their best advantage 

Even those who follow closely the trans 
actions of the picture market will be sur 
prised at the number and the quality of the 
works by the painters here shown which 
have found places in American collections 
Many, of course, are familiar, some indeed 
having been seen at the Loan Exhibition 
of Impressionist and Post-Impressionist 
Paintings held at this Museum in 1921, but 
the number of outstanding paintings which 
one imagined to be fixed in foreign coun- 
tries but which have been acquired by Amer 
icans 1S astonishing, and proves that it Is 
not only the old masters that appeal to 
\merican taste. All our best-known private 
collectors of modern pictures have collabo 
rated in the success of the exhibition as well 
is Museums and public collections, such as 
lhe Art Institute of Chicago, The Detroit 


M OF ARI 


Institute of Arts, the Worcester Art Muse- 
m, and the Phillips Memorial Gallery in 
Washington. To all of these, to the contrib- 
tors from abroad, and particularly to the 
founders and managers of the Museum of 
Modern Art the public of New York owes 
gratitude tor this remarkable opportunity 
to become familiar with the work of the 
most discussed painters of recent times 


BRYSON BURROUGH 


COPIES OF EGYPTIAN 
WALL PAINTINGS 


A SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


\ special exhibition of copies of Egyptian 
wall paintings will be opened on January 6 
with a private view for Members and on 
January 7 to the public; it will continue 
through February 9 These coples are the 
work of the Graphic Section of the Muse- 
n Expedition which since 1907 
j ] | 


has Deen engaged, under the direction ol 


in recording, b\ 


means of facsimile color copies, line draw- 
photographs, the tombs of the 





Of all the many arts of the ancient 
lf eyptians that of painting 1s perhaps the 
ippreciated. This 1s due to 
n the first place the very 
nature of the art and the materials em- 
ploved in its practice have rendered tts 
hances of survival slight; furthermore, the 
examples which have come down to us are 
impossible to preserve except 2 situ and 
comparatively few people are able to go to 
toypt in order to study them 

Phe Egyptians had a passion for repre- 
sentation and we find representation com- 
bined with purely decorative elements in 
the embellishment of almost all their artis- 
tic productions. Furniture, vessels, jewelr) 
may bear pictures as part of their decora- 
tion, and in the late dynastic period coffins 
are covered with representations ol religious 
subjects. Examples of such objects are to be 
seen in every museum, but the pictures 
painted on them are, after all, merely items 
In a decorative scheme 

It isin conjunction with architecture that 
the art of painting in Egypt fulfilled its more 


Important function, that of telling stories 
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The walls of temples and tombs were not 
finished until they were covered with pic- 
tures Or Inscriptions appropriate to the pur- 
pose of the particular building. The temples 
and many of the tombs were built of fine- 
srained limestone or sandstone and in thes« 
materials the representations were carved 
in low relief before being painted. This prac- 
tice mav have been followed in order to pro- 
duce the feeling of roundness, but its chiet 
purpose was to ensure endurance. That this 
effect was obtained is witnessed to by the 
astonishing number of representations still 
easily legible on the monuments in Egypt 
which remain standing, and by the hundreds 
of separate blocks of relief in far-off muse 
But it is almost all bare relief and out 
that the elements have 
robbed it of its original colors are mitigated 
only by our admiration for the sculptors 
whose thoroughness made them chisel the 


ums 


feelings of regret 


reliel in the finest possible detail before 
turning over their work to the painters 

Much of the painter’s art has been saved 
in this way by that of the sculptor. But the 
distinction between the two crafts was not 
what it 1s today, for they were then practi- 
cally the same profession 

Not all building was done in stone, how 
ever. Dwellings, even the palaces of kings 
were built of mud brick smoothed over with 
mud buildings the 


plaster, and in such 


painting was done on the flat surface, with 
out relief. Likewise in the case of rock-cut 
tombs, when these happened to be situated 
In strata of rock unsuited to carving in re 
lief, their rough-hewn walls were coated 
with gesso on which the appropriate pic 
tures were then painted 

Owing to the habit which the wealthy 
Egvptians had of decorating their tombs 
with scenes from their daily life in ordet 
that these through magi might 
delight their souls after death, the 


are the chief 


power! 
tombs 
source of our knowledge ol 
their manners and customs 

Thebes was the capital of Egypt during 
the Empire, the period of her greatest 
wealth. At this time she was the suprem« 
power in the civilized world and all the sur 
rounding nations brought tribute to the 
mighty pharaoh and to Amin, the Theban 


god lhe nec ropolis ot Thebes, on the West 


Bank, 1s situated in a geological formation 


consisting of shales and a very poor qualit) 
ot limestone. The tombs are cut in the rock 
and, although here and there an offering 
chamber happens to be in limestone good 
enough for relief sculpture, the great major 
tv of them have walls whose decoration 


In Memphis, on 


offering chambers art 


carried out in paint alone 
the other hand, the 


lined with the finest white limestons 


obtained from nearby Thus most 


quarries 


Ot Our;©r 
-eyvptians of the Old Kingdom 1s derived 


knowledge of the daily life of the 
from the reliefs in the mastabas of the 
Memphite necropolis, but the painted walls 
Thebes ar 


In the tombs of the Empire a 


the books in which we read, in text 


picture, the story of the dail pli asures 


the Egyptian grandee and the daily tasks of 


I 
1, » t ' +} mt | 
MS servants during tne centuries Ww 
] 
i 


constitute the later half of the second 
| 
[ 


lennium before Christ 


There are manv of these tombs. Som 
them are in a fair state of preservation and 
others retain only a fragment or two ol 
their original paintings; but all of them art 
bound to sutler as the vears pass, for in 


spite ol the care taken by 
authorities in guarding them they cannot 
| 


thousands otf 


their wall paintings sutler 


be visited by 
season without 
Ing continual deterioration 

Our present generation Is studving them 


interpreting them, enjoying them. But w 


have the duty of transmitting 
future generations in as good cond n 
possible, for we n ay sure 
longer they are studied the greater will 


the knowledge derived trom them of ti 
civilization so tar removed trom our ow! 


The originals are bou 


best thing is to make as accurate cop 
possible so that these may be preset 
inder more auspicious conditions and n 
at the same time serve to acquaint a mor 
widespread body of stud vith 1 
paintings and the habits of th ( 
which lived along the ban ‘ e Nile 
Such were the motives which impell 
Mr | theo when organizing the M 
um’s Egyptian Expedition, to institute 
ntegral part o t| ( | Si 
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whic been making the simile 

pies of heban wall paintings. As its 
head he hose Norman de Garis Davies 
whose long experience and technical abilit 
had made him the most expert copyist in 
-gypt, and whose thorough knowledge o 
rchaeolog makes his in erpretation of the 
scenes most valuable and interesting 

In 1914 the generous gift of Mrs. Edward 
J}. Tyvtus in memory of her son made poss! 
ble the publication of five tombs in the 
Robb de Peyster Tytus Memorial Series 
and more recently the publication of further 
tombs has been proceeding through grants 


a volume on the Tomb ot 


by the l rustees 
Ken-Amin being now in the press 
tl 


Besides the pictures from the six Theban 


tombs which have been completely copied, 


1) . ) } } 
vreat Many single scenes from other tombs 


will be shown 1n the exhibition, as well as a 


selection of photographs from tombs whos 


decoration 1s carried out in relief. In addi 


tion to these tomb paintings there will be 
several from the palace of Amen-hotpe ITI 
at Thebes and a COPY Of a large wall paint- 


ing from the palace ot Akh-en-Aten at 


| | J \marneh 


\MBROSE LANSIN« 


KLEINER’S “RESIDENCES 
MEMORABLES’ 
There has recently been 


ornament collection in the 


acqu red for the 
Print 


copy of what is known to the 


Room 

trade as 
Kleiner's Resid neces It Was publ she d al 
Vears [rom 


in addition to its titles 


\ugsburg in ten parts during the 
1730 to 1740, and 
itions contains engraved plates 


showing the interiors, plans, and elevations 


of Prince Eugene's summer residence, with 


its grounds, outbuildings, and menagert 


Its principal title, not content with being 
bilingual, is as long and intricate and bom- 
Barnum 
more familiar 


bastic as any description that Mr 
ever devised for his own 
museum and menagerie. There is far too 


much of it to transcribe here, but those 
who are acquainted with the languages may 
derive some food for thought from the fact 
that the following phrases are supposed to 
be equivalents: ‘“‘Residences Memorables 


and “Wunder wirdiges Kriegs-und Sieg: 


Lager’: “Vicaire General d’Italie’ and 
“General Vicarius aller [hrer Kevserl.- und 
KOoniel.- Cathol.-Mavest. in Italien besitz- 
enden Erb-KOnigreich Furstenthumern und 
Landen.” One gets from it the impression 
that the East begins somewhere this side 
Vienna. And that impression 

1 by dedication. Translation of it 


ened Dv the 
nto simple English lies bevond the present 


Is strength- 


writer's powers, but it runs somewhat like 


My Lorp 

Since the invincible arm of Your Most 
Serene Highness has erected in all and 
towards all the two Hemispheres so many 
lrophies and monuments of its Famous 
Exploits, of which Fame announces with- 


Greatness to Pos- 


ut discontinuance the 
teritv, It has wished, after having refreshed 
tself very Gloriously from such marvelous 
fatigues, to make to be seen by the universe 
The Excellence of Its Taste in raising beau- 


tiful Palaces and in planting delicious gar- 
dens the 


st Part of men to go to Vienna and there 


But because it happens Lo only 


le. 


to look upon these so magnificent and so 


idmirable Buildings, we have taken the 


Boldness, to make up this want, and to 
contribute to the eternity of their Memory 
most humbly to request of its Most Serent 
Highness the Plans and Views of them and 
to give some of them to light by the graver 
but, what is more, we dare to place at Its 
feet the first fruits of this enterprise, hoping 
that It will not disdain to lower the eves on 
this Work now begun, and to Continue unto 
us most graciously Protection. We address 
our Ardent prayers to the All Powerful that 
Your Most 


Highness will always enjoy a Regency Filled 


he will arrange that Serene 
with all Sorts of happiness and prosperity, 
to the great Satisfaction of His Imperial 
and Catholic Majesty, 

greatest Contentment of all the 
Empire and of all the States, of which It has 
Most Serene 


disdain to 


as well as to the 
Roman 


Entrusted the care to Your 
Highness;—Which_ will not 
receive favorably the Sincere Assurances 
of our complete Submission and of the pro- 
found Respect with which we have the 
honor to be 
in ry bi tler MY LORD 
of Your Most Serene Highness 


eV 
th 
tw 
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and (a long way off and in very small letters, German Lloyd style.’ Nothing is further 
sai ace gal Mi AE see eg , nothing can be further, from the habit of 

Ihe very humble and obedient ‘ . . 
itz- mind and eye that sees beauty in English 
servants 


ind ae a ee and desehienen elipaciadiadagr ied: — hi- 
ion . tecture. There is no common denominator 
ide That palace is known to visitors to mod- between the two, although they have a 
th- ern Vienna as the Belvedere. The lower very common ancestry. Thev are as fat 
fit Belvedere contains the so-called Baroque apart as the middle church on the New 
ent Museum and the upper Belvedere and Haven Green and the monastery at Gott- 
ike ‘ orangery the public collections of modern weig or at St. Florian. One can’t reason 
OSI 

ind 3 ¢ 

n\ ar } 

th- x 4 


‘ LSet acy > 
OS- : x * 
, 4 
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ts 7 Mienes ( henet; weliches bei) dent Guraana des 
ng Qartens Suv s visten ead {tebet 
On 
to 
"SS PLATE FROM KLEINER 'S “RESIDENCES MEMORABLES 
al 
ne 
4 pictures. The baroque collections, not for about it or “‘explain’’—one can only exper 
“ getting among and over all the building — ence it, and when one has become accus 
a that houses them, afford to the typical tomed to it, which is easy for all who ar 
” \merican as startling a reason for aesthetic not like the man who didn’t like spinac h 
an ' acrobatics as he is likely ever to meet. To good deal of it is very fine. And the Belve 
ss understand and to appreciate this kind of — dere is the finest of it all 
i thing “‘taste’ is not so necessarv as human Vienna is extraordinarily far away fron 
svmpathy. It was part play-acting, part our Atlantic seaboard, so far away that 
a showing off, and somehow, one can’t help Americans to see it have to put on spect 
ca but feel, part whistling in the dark. What- cles, the glasses in which are usually madi 
se ever it was it was the culmen of afashionin in England or in France, though occa 


the German-speaking lands that was to last — sionally in Prussia. The result of this is that 
two hundred years longer—the greatest ex- Austrian things are almost invariably seen 
emplar of the well-known “early North by us in a way tl 


lat 1S most surprising t 
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\ I Othe tew of them, t! Ss, whe 
er lear t there 1s point of view 
rom which \ s principally important 
e pirt pI t \\ enie and ‘‘Schnit 
It is merely another instance of th 
extraordinal litference there is between 
looking East and looking West. We think 
t the England of Queen Anne as a great 
powell nad we KNOW hat Louis XI\ Was 
one of the greatest and most puissant mon 
archs in histor but for one subject that 
either Anne or Louis had, the Archduke 
it mperor had many, and where Marlborough 


added nothing to the territorial expansion 


louis was driven trom 


Germal the Austrians not only drove the 
lurks from Hungary, but possessed them 
selves of Transvlvat and came into con- 
trol of most of Italy and what had been 
know the Spanish Netherlands. It was 


one of the most extraordinary things that 


modern European history tells the story of 


valf-century following 1080 


ng almost frontier camp 


atest. and richest cap 


From the conquered fields of Hungar 
and Transylvania vast newly won estates 
still significantl\ referred to as *“lati- 
fundia’’) brought incomes that could not be 


spent in any normal fashion. The fortunes 
impoverishing vast 


nt as alwavs 


of wat populations 


brou nconceivable wealth to 


who had 
in them 


the few who had guessed right 


r cards tor all that was 


] 
| 


Just as the Hapsburgs had had little feeling 


play ed the 


Ly 


for Germany and the Empire and a most 


ny aoa 
thei personal 


careful eve to immediately 
yatrimony, so now did their henchmen emu 


pa 
late them. There was an orgy of what we 
have recently come to call war profiteering 
immaterially altering a 
went in for ad 


\nd im 


Those in the ring 
well-known political motto 
dition, division, and ostentation 
perial Vienna came into being 

It seems that the Renaissance was as 
n reaching Vienna as in 

\ustria 
in feeling 


and 


long, if not longer, 


reaching London. Like England 
remained predominantly Gothic 

until well into the seventeenth century, 
jumped from its 


of Palladian 


then, England 
Jacobean into Wren’s variet\ 


yuSt as 


so, a generation later, Austria jumped from 
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ts Gothic into post-Borrominian baroque 


without ever going through the chastening 


classic Italian discipline of the fifteenth and 
late Gothic 
more florid 


sixteenth centuries. From 


floridity it 


late | 


DATO ue 


turned to an even 


Plav and fantasy turned with 


most grandiose and fantastic 


stage settings, fit only tor the comedy of the 
arriviste and the newly rich. The new stvle 
with its complete lack of restraint, with its 
relationship between 


utter disregard of 


and outer 


grandiloquent 


construction 


Was ideally 


Inner appearance 
suited to the 
needs of soldiers of fortune and politicians 
nabobs and rich bevond 


This stvle 


suddenly become 


possible dream has been called 
the Jesuit or Catholic baroque, and learned 
writers have delved deep into its expressive- 
the spirit of the Counter-Reforma- 


delicate and 


ness ol 


ton all ol 
controversial matter only to be talked about 


which 1s a very 


frankly among friends. But one thing 
stands out bevond any possible question 


fitted 
al olor 


as practised in Austria it was ideally 


to the schteber’s dream of mater 


Herr Spengler has said that it was the final 


oTreal flare of the dv ng Goth flame, but 


Irom. a mere transatlantic point Ol view it 


resemblance to 


Freudian 


shows the most 


( oal 


ntimate 
Oil Johnny’s architectural 
lantasies 

The 
of immediate danger from the Turk, started 
in the 


wewly made, once Vienna was out 
ht in to show what thev could do 
wav of building really fashionable houses 
Lhe 

them all. And he did 
; 


He was the 


started in to outdo 


Prince Eugene 
most incredible of the incred- 
Ihe Prince 
Savoie-Carignan, 


ble people of that new Vienna 


Ekugene Francois de 
a Frenchman, has come down to 
the “Prinz Eugen 
’ of song and story that are 


intimatel\ 


although 
us as an Austrian hero 
: 
\ 


anything but French. His family, 
related to the 
SAVO*DV, 


ro" al houses ot both | rance 
had 
at the 


COMM Ission 


him for the 
when he 
XIV 
the Grand Monarque refused him in such 
terms that he secured the yvoungster’s un- 


and intended 
Church, but 


det anded al 


age of twenty, 
Louis 


from 


dvingenmity. Eugene took himself promptly 
to Vienna and the Hapsburgs, in whose ser- 
vice he not only built up one of the greatest 
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military reputations of the period but, as Middle-aged—old as they called it then 
viceroy both of Tuscany and of the Nether- he was not content with building himself 
lands, one of the most astounding fortunes a most fantastic town house, the Eugen- 
that modern Europe has known. Marl- — palast (now the Ministry of Finance), but 
borough was his contemporary, and, grant- was constrained by pride to build him a 
ing the fundamental differences between summer palace a mile or so away. He car- 
London and Vienna, their careers ran ried the same inhibitions that had guided 


parallel courses. More, the two were allies 





him in war and politics over into architec 














f 


Paar pre 


PLATE FROM KLEINER 'S 


and at Blenheim, Oudenarde, and Malpla- 
quet played opposite one another in much 
the same roles that a hundred vears later 


at Waterloo were played by Wellington and 


Bliicher—which is to sav that it makes a 
vast difference whether one reads about 
them in English or German, let alone in 


But where Marlborough fought 
in Germany and Flanders the Prince 
fought everywhere. There was no military 


French. 
only 
western 


southern, eastern, or 


Europe that did not know and fear him 


power in 


RI 


Profpect def magnifiquen marmerinen 
se < = 
Diaupt Daahls 


SIDENCES MEMORABLES’ 


he 
to trv anything 


was atraid of nothing, and willing 


| he 


domestk 


Lure 
culmi 
the 


result was the 
nation in architecture ot 
Viennese Imperial taste. One cannot con 
ceive of it in any leads to 
either the Atlant errant 
It is on the Danube and it 
which Marcus Aurelius died when 
the 
which has ever since been the tortified gate 


the 


watershed that 

Medit 
is in that place 
it 
barbarians 


Or he in 


Was 


armed camp against ind 


wav between European civilization and 


Asiatic hordes. Inevitably that town too 
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m an Asiatic aspect, became the great ex which, of course, very few specimens have 
periment station for the mixing of breeds survived 
and ideas, and there alone could such an We shall begin the description of our ex- 


, 
edifice as the Belvedere have been possible 


[here are few buildings in the European 
world that provide as much food for thought. 
lo unravel its coil would mean study for 
vears and the bringing together of an 


incredible mass of ap 
parently unrelated mat- 
religious 


military 


SOK ial, 


ters 
political, and 
It is 


any speculator tempo- 


recommended to 


rarily out of cuds 


WitL1AM M. Ivins, [R 


POLYCHROMI 
VASES FROM 
CENTURIPI 


During the last few 
vears we have been 
able to acquire fout 
representative exam 


ples of vases from Cen- 
from 
which 


Ware 
Sicily 


turipe, a 
eastern 

has only lately received 
attention in the archae- 
ological world. G. Li- 
bertini, recent 
Centuripe, 


in his 
on 


lists thirty-nine known 


he Ok 


pieces, the majority in 
the museums of Svyra 
cuse and Palermo, 1so- 
lated examples in Paris 
| ondon, and elsewhere 


Our fourspecimens rank 


FIG. I. VASI 
no he hest sc fa 
among the best so far PROBABL’ 
known 
The outstanding characteristics of this 


ware are the fantastic shapes (chiefly bowls 
often worked in 
and with 
, the relief ornaments (foliated 
bands and triezes), and—in some of the ex- 
amples—the polychrome scenes. The last 
which consist of human figures executed 1n 
vivid colors 


and kraters on high feet 


separate pleces domed covers 


large finials 


tempera in give these vases 
their significance; for they 


ot the 


are practically 


paintings Hellenistic period, of 


Iii-1 





FROM CENT 


I 
| 


that 
The 


krater without handles 


amples with the m« 
best 


st Important one 
| 


Ul 


1 +} 
Is, the 


preserved (figs. 1 and 2 
formis thatof a bell- 
by ad 


It 


ISan Imposing plece, rs- 


set on a high toot and surmounted 


domed lid ending in an egg-shaped finial 
ing to a total height of 
29!4 inches (74.2cm.),a 
little top-heavy, the lid 
being about as high 
the itselt 
The painted scene 
occupies the front part 


ds 


receptac le 


vase proper and 
ot f 

esque figures 
to right 


three-quarters back, 1s 


consists our statu- 


from left 
a woman, seen 


moving to the right, her 
head 
extended; a vouth, fac 
ing the right, 1s 


stretching out his right 


turned, one arm 
to 


hand with fingers held 


open as if to receive 
something; a woman, 
seen in full front, 1s 


holding something in 


her left hand (a flower 


a torch, or a thyrsos 

and a girl, apparenth 
dancing, 1s grasping 

white flower in one 
hand, in the other a 
tambourine. It 1s diffi 
cult to interpret the 


If the woman in 
holds 


sub- 


action 
the center really 
a thvrsos, the 
The dancing girl with the 


RIPI 


CENTURY B.( 
ject is Dionysiac 
tambourine would be appropria 
milieu: the two other women, in their digni- 
fied, attitudes evidently 
Maenads, but they might be women prac- 
The figures 


\ ell WS 


te in such a 


quiet are not 


tising mystic Dionysiac rites 
stand out 
purples, whites, and flesh colors 


in vivid reds, blues 


against a 
bright rose background. Right and left the 
scene is terminated by painted scrolls and 


on the top and bottom 1t 1s framed by 


deco- 
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rative bands in relief, once gaily painted. 
Remains of the original paint can also be 
seen on the cover and the finial 
the 


A second specimen of handleless 


bell-krater form has an undetachable lid 
worked in one 
piece with the 


receptacle and a 
separate finial and 
foot. Of the painted 


decoration only 
faint traces have 
survived—four 
women, two. per- 


haps being led by 
acompanion 
toward a fourth 
possibly an initia- 
tion The 
bad preservation 


SCENE: 


of this piece 1s the 
more to be 
eretted since what 


re- 


remains of the fig- 


ures suggests that FIG. 2. DET 
the workmanship 
Was exceptionally fine. There are traces of 


gilding on the relief ornaments 

\ third example ts rather fragmentary 
but most of the painted scene ts fortunatels 
In a comparatively good state of preserva 


TROPOLITAN 
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third member which may be its foot. Of 


the painted decoration there are preserved 


traces of three figures, two seated, repre 
sented full-face, the third kneeling, shown 
in profile, holding what appears to be 


a basket Perhaps 


there was a fourth 
figure to the right 

\ asesofthistype 
haveapparently all 
been found in the 


cemeteries which 


surround the an- 
client site of Cen 
turipe. It is evi 


dent from the 
shapes, often with 
make-believe — lids 
detachable 
that 


sels were not mad 


and 
feet the ves- 


lor practical use 
They 


Sery\ ed 


presumably 
as offerings 
to the dead and | 


OO} 


All 

Libertini’s inter 
pretation of the majority of the scenes 
have had a mystical cor 


h Dionvsi 


correct, they may hi 


nection, perhaps wit ic or Orphi 
rites 


For the dating « 





tion. It had the same evidence that they have 
krater form as our other been found with Hel 
two specimens, but lenistic terracottas and 
with handles. The lid jewelry! and with coins 
is missing but we have dating ‘‘from the third 
restored it and sur century B.c. to earl 
mounted it with the imperial times The 
finial which is said to have generally been as 
belong to it Of the med to the third or 
the second century B.« 


principal scene on the 
vase there remain two 
figures—a Di- 
onysos holding a thyr- 
sos, and a woman, both 


seated 


FIG. 3. | 


SLIGHT 


fine, impressive figures 
On the finial, which has the shape ot 
lekane, or bowl with a two-handled lid 


worked in one piece with the receptacle), 1s 
the bust of a woman, a remarkable portrait 


stud 
Our fourth piece is a kotyle, or deep cup 


with two large handles, a domed lid, and ; 





ARRINGS 


I 


though Libertini would 


bring some of them 

HELLENISTIC TYP! down to the first cen 
Y ENLARGED tur\ B.¢ The ire 
theretore either the pre 

decessors of the Roman fresco paintings, te 


which they bear an unmistakable resen 

blance, or conten porar with the earliest 
(dur secor i t Xam] S al 

} e Deen lound together and th ti 

ol gold earrings, each in the rm of an Ero 

playing the syrinx, of Hi s fig 
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example Ihe close connect of Roma 
paintings with Hell Stic rl S hereby 

iin est ished 


COORDINATION O| 
MUSEUMS 


il Commission on National Mu 
King 


PHI 


seums and Galleries appointed bi 


George 1n 19 which has been holdin 


ind 
issued an Interim | 


Memoranda and Ap 


SESSIONS months 


September 
ith Oral Evide 


W nc 
pendices, has now published the first part 
of its Final Report, presenting its General 
Conclusions and Recommendations, leav- 
ing recommendations for particular institu 
tions to be made in Part Il. To this Final 
Report, Part |, the Editor of The Museums 
Journal,! writing in the November issue, re 
fers in these terms 

With the present Report we are 


olad to find ourselves on the whole tn heart' 
Indeed 
to 


a weight of evidence and authority the 


agreement the Report seems in 


many summarise and enforce 


respectS 
with 


\ more detailed publication of the 


t 


tant wit colored plate Will 


Metropolitan Museum Studi 


es, VO I] 
th 


Vases appear 
part | 
\ssociatl 


useums 


london, 1929, vol. 20, | 


TROPOLITAN 
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have been urging in 


views that some of us | 
the publications of the Museums Associa 
tion and elsewhere during the past fort) 
ears, and, as regards the relations of the 


N; 


tional Metropolitan institutions to thoss 


In close 


the 


the provinces, its conclusions are 
accord with the suggestions made by 
Museums 
quoted in the Report 

es 
ception of a museum to-da\ 


than it hundred or 


Association and more than 


1e Commission realises that the con 


is quite other 


even filty Vears 


Was a 


he arance of a large 


ited public imbued with a 


igo. Thanks to t app 
more or less educ: 


democratic spirit of ownership, the relations 
ol community are to- 


Museums which at first 


the museum to the 
hanged 


the relatively few cultured 


persons, each supplying the needs of a sec 
tion particularly interested in some one 
branch of art or science, have now to face 
the demand that their collections shall be 


made not merely accessible but intelligible 


not merely intelligible but pleasing, no 
merely pleasing but compellingly attractive 
to the uncultured millions. Fortunately for 


im ft 
( { 


the nation and the world at lar he Com 


while appreciating the need 
change of attitude 


primary object of the National Institutions 


lor 


Mission, 
th 


no less insists that the 


is the increase rather than the popularisa 
tion of knowledge.’ 














ACCESSIONS 


CLOSING OF THE EXHIBITION OF GLASS 
AND RuGs. The International Exhibition of 
Contemporary Glass and Rugs, which has 
been on view for the past month in Gallery 
1) 6 with an attendance of 20,284, closed on 
Sunday, December 1. It wiil be shown next 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, open- 
ing on December 10 


\ Stare Promotion. Joseph Upton, who 
has been an assistant in the Department ot 
Decorative Arts since July, 1929, has been 
promoted to the position of Assistant Cu- 
rator in the same department. He will begin 
his new duties on January 1, 1930, and will 
continue to work in the Near Eastern sec- 
tion of the department 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, held November 18 
1929, the following persons were elected to 
the Corporation: Horace Havemever 
BENEFACTOR, Francis R. Appleton, Jr 
and Axel Josephsson as FELLOWS IN PER- 


as a 


petuiry. The following persons, having 
qualified for membership through their con- 
tributions, which, with all fees so received 
are applied to the cost of the Museum 
elected in thei 
respective classes: FELLOWSHIP MEMBER 
Samuel Pearsall, SusTAINING MEMBERS 
Mrs. Harold Brown, Mrs. Phillipse | 
ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected 


administration, were 


Greene 
to the number of 179 


SUPPLEMENTARY LECTURES. Since the 
general announcement in the September 
issue of the BULLETIN, a number of new 
lectures and talks have been arranged for 
1929-1930. These include an additional 
series of Gallery Talks for Members, b\ 
James |. Rorimer, a member of the Muse- 
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AND NOTES 


um staff, single free general lectures b 
Ft ustache de Lorey, Director of the Institut 
Irancals d’archéologie et 


d’art musulmans 
at Damascus and Alan J]. B 


Wace Deput' 
Keeper in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and a series by Arthur Kingsley Porter, pro 


fessor of the history of art at Harvard Uni 


versity. More detailed announcements will 
be made in the tissues of the BULLETIN pri 
ceding the lectures 


Il. Course FoR Mustum MEMBER 

GALLERY TALKS FOR MustumM MEMBER 
The Spirit of the Middle Ages as Shown 
by Examples in the Museum, by James 
}. Rorimer. Four Mondays, February 3 
10, 17, and 24, at 11 a.m 


I]. FREE GENERAL LECTURES 
Mosaics IN THE GREAT MosQueE. Of 
Damascus, by Eustache de Lore 
Tuesday, December 17, at 4 p. m. Under 
the joint auspices of New York Univer 

sity and the Museum 


RoyvAL TomsBs oF Mycenag, by Alan J. B 
Wace Wednesday, }anuar\ 22,at4p 


SCULPTURED CROSSES OF IRELAND, b 
Arthur Kingsley Porter. Five Tuesdays 
February 11, February 18, February 25 


March 4, and March 11, at 4 p.m 


\ Lecture ON DAMascaN Mosaics. Wt 
have the pleasure of announcing a lectur 
under the joint auspices of New Yor 
University and The Metropolitan Muss 
of Art on the Mosaics in the Great Mosqu 
of Damascus, to be given in English | 
ustache de Lorey on Tuesday, December 
17, at four o'clock, in Classroom Kk 


Monsieur de Lorev, Director of the In 


Stitut francais d’archéologi et d art musul 


mans at Damascus, has been active in the 








THI 


MI 


SUTV¢ of the | Mic MOonUM ¢ S ol syria 
] ] 
particular] St Damasc nd Aleppe 
, } ah AE ful 
Cal ( rected SUCCeSSTUL CXCAY 


eof Meskené, on 


if 
Sit 


pI 1 where Byzantine 
1] 
well as Islamic monuments were found 
His greatest discovery is the vast mosaics 
4 
the Great Vios e | Damascu the 
large neasuring 10 | 25 meters ( 
which before only small fragments were 
know [hese mosaics represent imaginar 
landscapes, being perhaps descendants ol 


if 
COMPpositl 


similar 
I hey date trom the een 
Mor 


remarkable mosai 


wieur de Lorey’s 


lantern © slides [he publ S rdiall 
invited 

PUBLICATI Nott Metropolitan Mu 
eum Studies, volume Il, part one, pub 
lished last month, 1s on sale at the Inforn 
tion Desk and may also be ordered by n | 


volur 
to appear in the spring of 1930 
\ Handbook of Mohammedan Art, b 
M.S. Dimand, is another new publication 
announced for the fi the 
year. Included in the illustrations 
handbook will be four plates in color collo 
tvpe by the firm of Max Jaffé, makers ot! 
Metropolitan Museum Colorprin 
The Perneb I 
popular 
Museum’s Egyptian collection 
been reprinted in an editi 


[he second part of this ne Is expected 


rst part ol coming 


this 


Io! 


ts 
Tomb of 


publications dealing 


}uUSI 
ion of five thousand 
coples 

| he I Jandbook of the ( lassi al ¢ ollec tion 
by Gisela M. A 


Richter, 1s in process of re- 


$30 


TROPOLITAN 


dates 


OF ARI 


lition will shortly be 


IS 


\ new edition of The Sculpture and 


Sculptors of the Greeks is being prepared by 
the Yale | 
with the Mi 
was exhausted within the 


t fhp 
\nothe 


(oreekK 


niversity Press, th 


publishers 


e 
" 5 t t ve) 1 > 
iseum of the first edit 


ion, Which 


yearof publication 
Miss Richter, Animals in 
ht out for the Mu 


I book by 
Art, 


is to be broug 
y the Clarendon Press 


seum b 


Oxtord 
Christmas Suggestions, the little booklet 


listing holiday gifts, 1s still available at the 
Information Desk or by mail 


SPECIAI TALKS FOR MEMBER 


LD 
VIEMBERS’ CHILDREN. Members are. re 
minded of the gallery talks which have 
been planned for their children during the 
Christmas holidays. On three mornings, at 
eleven o'clock, Mabel Harrison Duncan 
the Instructor who serves Members onl\ 
vill give the following informal talks for 
boys and girls of twelve vears of age and 
OVeT 


DECEMBER, 1920 


20 Art Relating to Christmas 
27 How Great Artists Used Pencil 
Chalk, and Water-Color 


30 From Constantine to Charlemagne 


On four Mondays in January, at eleven 
o'clock, gallery talks on the Egyptian col 


1 
D\ 


Miss Duncan 


follows 


| he 


> oven 
and subjects are as 
|] ANUARY, 1930 
6 The Old Kingdom 
13 Art in the Reign of 


20 The Empire 


\kh-en-Aten 


27 The Conquerors of Egypt 

















LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


OCTOBER 0 TO NOVEMBER 5, 1920 


ANTIQUITIES—CLASSI LANTERN SLIipeEsS—THE EXTEN e. Dawetente 
| 
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N I) N I Gobelin pestry, Portrait of Charlotte Des 
r } r} } res as Iha by Jean-] q s Jans, Fre I 
x 1); signed 1d ed 1725.7 ; 
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Lithograph, with samples of wool, American i 
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Prints (1), ornament (2 books Kang Hsi period (1662-1722) (Floor Il, Room } 
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CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
FREE LECTURES 


DECEMBER 17, I92Q JANUARY 19, 1930 


/ 
DrECEMBE! HO 
17 Mosaics in the Great Mosque of Damascus. Eustache de Lorey 1:00 
21 Grave Monuments in the Classical Collection. Edith R. Abbot 10% 
22. Concert of Music for the Harpsichord. Lewis Richards 1.0K 
28 Mural Decoration and Its Present Tendencies in America. Ernest C. Peixotto 1:00 
29 Modern American Masters of Printing (Arthur Gillender Lecture Harry L. Koopman — 4:06 
JANUARY 
+ Gothic Painting in Spain. Walter W. S. Cook 4:00 
5 ive Centuries of French Art \line Caro-Delvaill $00 
6 The Egyptian Galleries: [he Old Kingdom (For Members Mabel H. Duncan 11:00 
11 Some Conventions of Ancient Egyptian Drawing. Ambrose Lansing 1:00 
12. The Hand versus the Machine in Modern Art (Arthur Gillender Lecture |. Monro 
Hewlett 1:00 
13 [The Egyptian Galleries: Art in the Reign of Akh-en-Aten (For Members Mabel H 
Duncan 11:00 
is \ Picture squc American: G. P \ Healy Marie de Mare $200 
19 The Relation of Advertising Illustration to Art (Arthur Gillender Lectur Gordon 
\ymar 1:00 


Storv-Hours for Bovs and Girls, by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, December 21, January 
11, 18, at 1:45 p.m., Sundays, December 22, 29, January 5, 12, 19, at 1:45 and 2:45 p.m.; by Mildre 
Williamson, Saturday, December 28, at 1:45 p.m.; by Agnes K. Inglis, Saturday, January 4 
1:45 p.m 

Storv-Hours for Younger Children of Members by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, at 1oc1s 
am 

Gallery Talks by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays at 2 p.m., Sundays at 3 p.m 

Gallery Talks by Roberta M. Fansler, Saturdays at 3 p.m 

Gallery Talks for Older Children of Members, by Agnes Kk. Inglis, Saturday, January 
1:15 a.m.; by Hetty Marshall Barratt, Saturday, January 18 at 11:15 a.m 

Gallery [Talks for Children of Members by Mabel H. Duncan, Thursday, December 26, Frid 
December 27, and Monday, December 30, at 11 a.m 

Study-Hour for Practical Workers and for People of Various Interests by Grace Corns Sunday 
January 19, at 3 p.m 

Museum Cinema Films Showings, [hursdays at 2 p.m 


Yale Cinema Films Showings: The Chronicles of America Photoplays, Tuesdays, D 
January 7, at 2 p.m 
lalks on the Concert Programs by Thomas Whitney Surette, Saturdays, Jat rv 4 


it 5:15 p.m 


$43 
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JANUARY HOUR JANUARY I 
9g A Survey of Italian Painting (N 15 An Introduction to Modern Art (N 
Frank |. Mather, Jr 11:00 Leo Katz 11:00 


g General History of Art (N 15 Tapestries (N 
Rudolf M. Riefstah] 20 Rudolf M. Riefstalt 11:00 
Q Daily Life Told in Art (For Elemen 15 Meanings of Art (N 
tary and Junior High Schoo \. Philip Mc Mahor 11:00 
leachers) (M 15 Comparative Aesthetics (N 





Anna Curtis Chandler 345 l!homas Munro 3:20 
Q Oriental Rugs (N 15 Ba ounds for Progressive Schoo 
OO Rudolf M. Riefstahl 8:00 Units (Natural History Mus 
10 )©6- Study-Hour for Employees of Stores um) (M 
ind Manufacturers (M Margaret Mead { 
00 Lucy D. Taylor 000 15 Ilradition and Contemporary Art (N 
Studyv-Hour for Home-Makers and Huger Elliott 1:00 


00 the Buying Public (M 10 Byzantine Art (N 


Grace Cornell 11:00 | homas Whittemore 11:00 
20 oO Illuminated Manuscripts of the Caro 10 A Survey of Italian Painting (N 
ingian Period (N Frank |. Mather, Ir 11:00 
Charles R. Morey 00 10 General History of Art (N 
o Study-Hours for | eachers (M Rudolf M. Riefstah 5 24 
$5 Grace Cornell and Kate Mann 10 Daily Life Told in Art (For Elemet 
Franklin 1.00 tary and Junior High Schoe 


00 oO Fundamental Problems of Modert leachers) (M 
Art (N \nna Curtis Chandler 15 


Leo Katz S200 16) 6Onrtental Rugs (N 
OO » Materials of Decoration (N Rudolf M. Riefstal S200 
G. A. Wagner 800 Study-Hour for Employees of Store 
11 Study-Hour for Young Girls (M ind Manutacturers (M 
UY Gsrace Cornel 1O°30 | cy D. Lavylor 
utline History of Painting throug! Studv-Hour for Home-Makers and 
00 the Italian Renaissance (M the Buying Public (M 
Edith R. Abbot 11:00 Lucy D. Lavylor 
00 lhe Art of the Venetian Republic (M lluminated Manuscripts of the Car 
edith R. Abbot ,00 ingian Period (N 
; the Human Background of Art (For Charles R. Morey 
00 High School Teachers) (M Study-Hour for Teachers (M 
i thelwyn Bradish $00 Lucy D. Lavlor { 
) } History of American Art (N Fundamental Problems of Moder 
Herbert R. Cross LOLS Art (N 
00 14 Russian Art (N Leo Katz 
l!homas Whittemore 11:00 I Materials of Decorat N 
00 14 Mediaeval Art and Its Literature (M Stephen Bourgeois ing 
Roberta M. Fansler $200 18 Study-Hour for Young Girls (M 
00 14 Romanesque Art in Spain (N Kate Mann Frank 
Walter W. S. Cook S-00 iS) Outline History of Paintu thr 
00 14 Principles of Design and Color (N the Italian Renaissang M 
(. Haves Sprague S20 Edith R. Abbot 
00 
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00 
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